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INTRODUCTION. 


Tiir- I'ollowitiu, fin* i.rrtnfil.if.u'm of tho. fii'Sl. C-uito 

of Book ( parrjui ) I of TTr-i^neamh'a’h TriSiisJisn.isikajo^fu.va- 
'5avit,>’a.‘ TliO work a=: itR naiao rmplios, cunfains fk'o histoiy 
of ;S\il:ikii,puriislias‘’ or rniiinout persons, i. e, the 

mytisologic’.'U fuvl historiVn! homes •}? five Jaina reliirion, 
T’hoy jiivi f wenty'i’nnr Tirl.hankaras, twelve Oiki'avart/ms 
nine VriHiiilevatj, nine Baladwvas arivi ii’tnn PrativasniJovas (see 

. 'f his work is dividod inSo fan pavvatis and oantiins sitouf 
■UfOiH) •ifcj'.sw. ft has a suppJeniPnf. sJsn, eallad Uie Parisishtapaf- 
van nr SUranraVivli aarita whieh tiartatos the bistorv of hiia .f&itni 
chiirrh after SlahSvira npt.o the tJnia af VairasvfiBiin. rorai’inir 
rona/iiy a period of' six fentanas. The whole work was piiJ'lNhfifl 
(soiui' parvan# twl'*a) at Tfhavnaiyav. Tf’o Sthanravaiicarita wa* 
in Iff'll in tho Bibhotiieoa Inilicakv ProS . .Tnoofii with an infvo- 
y.antni!! .ind a siiiurwary in Miiifixb. An afipnrnlix at its end eon tains 
the (sltii'r niat.rriais iisrii by Hemarandra in its eompositiioi, I'rol'. 
Itfvtol iias In-aiiylif onta iv.iiislaf.ion of ,^<'JeetoITs;rn•i(ls I'm n 

it. ifi Ills ‘'An-.'jiM Eraa'iurixctitt ans Hettncanilras Parisishfapar- 
van’' Lfnp'/.sV, pios 

*j. > /kn-sons ns tali as 

a pole i. 0 , persons ilisfirtitnishrd from their fi>5 lowing boiugs. 
Commeiit .ry oil Abhi'liinmu-intliit.'sni Hi fifsk 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The following pages are a _ translation of the first Canto 
of Book (parvan) I of Heraacandra’s Trisasilsalakapnrnsa- 
earitra,^ The work, as its name implies, contains the history 
of sixty-three /Salakapurushas® or eminent persona, i. e. the 
mythological and historical heroes of the Jalna religion. 
They are twenty-fonr Tvrthankarns, twelve Cakravartins 
nine VSaudevas, nine Baladevas and nine Prativasudevaa (gee 

h This work is divided into ten parvans and contains about 
34,000 verses. It has a supplement, also, called the PftTfisishtapar- 
vau or StlfavirSvali earita which narrates the history of the Jaina 
ehureli after MahSvira upto the time of VajrasvSHiiTi, covering 
rou^ly a period of six centuries. The whole work was published 
(some parvans twice) at Bhavnaijjw. The Sthaviravalicarita was 
edited in 1891 in the Bibliotheca Indicahy Prof. .Tacobi with an intro- 
duction and ft summary in Engl ish. An appendix at its end eontaini 
the older materials n,sed by Hemacandra.in its compositioTi. Prof, 
Hertel has brought out a German translation of seleolcft storiaa fron 
it in his ‘'Ausgewfthlte Brzahingen aos Hamacandras Patisiahtapar- 
Van’’ Leipzig, 1908. 

2. \ parsons as tall as 

a pole i, e. parsons distinguished from tiiair (oiloiviug beings. 
Comment try on AbhidfaHnaointSmani III 364. 



tramliitiou of v. 27}K The term saluMp%ru9la seems to have 
been coined by Hemaeandra, as the old name was utiOWft or 
maMpurufiha i.e. great persons and their number was fifty-four 
instead of sixty-three as is clear from SamavSyamga Sutra 
§ 54 and Mahapurisacariya by SliScarya.® This enumeration 
does not count the Prativasudevas separately, for they aro 
always the rivals of the Vasudevaa with whom their fortunes 
are linked together and hence cannot claim an independent 
place. 

Being believers in the transmigration of soul, the Jaina 
authors gradually trace the spiritual progress of thoir heroes 
by describing their previous lives. It also aorves to impress 
upon the readers the good and bad results of karmaa. This 
account oE previous lives is technically known as FttfUdh/ta- 
ma, i. e. former births. Though the Purvabhsvas deal with 

1. [a] The names of the 24 Ticthankaras are found In vv. 

[h] 12 Cakravartios are 1. Bhajataj 2. Saifaraj 3. Magbavan; 4. 
Sanatkuni“ra; 5. Santinatlia; 6. Kanthunatha; 7, Aranathaj 8. Sn- 
bhaama; 9. Padmanabha; 10. Hajrisfaena; 11. Jsyajseaa. and 12. 
Brahmadatta. fe] 9 Vasudeyas are; 1. Triprshtha; 2, Dviprshths; 
3. Svayaiobhu; 4. Purnafaottam; 5, Purusbaaimhaf 6. Ptindawka: 
7. Dattadeysj 8. Laksbmaoa 9. Krshna. [d] 9 Baladevas are: 
1. Aeala; 2. Vijaya; S. Bhadra; 4. Snprabhaj 6- Sudammh; 6. 
6. Ananda; 7. Nandans; 8. Eamaoandrfli. and 9. Padma, M 9 
Prativasudovasaro; 1. AS^aetira; 2.TftTafcft; k. M^ks; 4. Madhii; 
6. Nisumhhaj 8. Bali; 7. Prahlada; $. Iteivona and 9. Jaraftandha. 

^ 11 , , , , 
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tile same Wnti of^subjet.t aa the Bndtihisfc Jafcahas do, yet 
there are several points in which the hirmer differ from the 
latter. In a Jataka, the soul of the future Buddha is always 
represented as a benevolent character, wliile in a Purvabhava 
the life of a would-be Jaina hero is often depicted iu its dark 
aspects. The Piirvabhavaa of a Jaiiia hero form a continu- 
ous chain of births and deaths from one life into the next 
while the scenes of Buddhist .Tatakas may be separated by 
long periods. The series of Purvabhavas generally begins 
from the life where the soul of the hero first acquires faith 
in the Jaina doctrine. Several of the d&taka tales have been 
found sculptured on atone, dating as far back as the second 
or third century B. C., while no such fifiulptnres have as yet 
been discevered for the Purvabhavas. 

The Angas do not make any special mention of the 
pfirvabhavaa of the Tirthankaras, thoagh they contain nu- 
meroo.s references to the past and future livo-s of several of 
Mahavira’s contemporaries. The earliest authority on the 
purvabhavas of iJ'fshabha is Bhadrabahn who is supposed to 
have died 170 years after MahEvIra’s Nirvana. In his Nir- 
yukti on the Avaayaka autca, he mentions the principal 
events of JJishabha's purvabhavas in the briefoefc possible 
form- Haribhadra who died iu Sum. .58.'> ( ,5254 A, B. ) com- 
mented on the Avasyaka Nirynkti, and cxpaaded the ac- 
count of the purvabhavas a little. Hia espansion together 
with BhadrabShu’s verses is given at the end of the intro- 
duction. Later on in Sam. 925 .tliiacarya compoeefl hia 
Oaapannainahfipnrisacariya in Prakrit prose. He goes a 
little further, fills up the gaps and makes the narrative 
complete, No manuscript of this work has yet been dsa- 
eribed in any of the catalogues. As to the author referred 
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to in verse 24 of Muni Eatna Sura’s Amanias'vamiearatra,^ 
Prof. Peterson remarks, ** TLa guru of the Gurjara king 
‘poet of the good deeds of the 63’ of v. 24 is ^’ilSearya’’.^ 
He further says, “ I saw on the occasion of my first visit to 
Cambay a copy on palm-leaf of a Mahapurusacaritra in 
Prakrit which is doubtless the origin of Hemacandra’s better 
known Trisasiisalftk&puruaacaritra.”' The Jain Granth&vali 
notices on p, 229 three works of the title Mahdpurusacaritra, 

1. Prakrit, granth&gram 11480 composed in Sam 925 

by iSil&e&rya- 

2. Prakrit, grantb&gram 8790 by Amrasuri. 

3. Sanskrit, grant^gram 2336 by Merutunga. 

Quite a modern copy of this "work was shown to me by 
Muni 'Vallabha Yijaya ji in the Jain BKano^r Anibji.l& City. 
But this copy is so incorrect that it is hopeless to attempt an 
edition of the text from it.® So for as Eishabha’e pfirva- 



W’’’ ■ 




1, I 

51 II n 

i. 

Palm-leaf ms. 
No. 267; Peterson's Third Keport p. 91. 

2, Peterson’s Third Report; p. 38. 

3, The colophon at its end runs tans: 

I W- 31: 1 =5r3^5PS 

I ^ f? ? %ft 

1 ai-' W I 3*1151 11 

Last page- 
in iU(?5 Vi ^?[Ti u 5[ti f^«ii tnpRT 

5Ri®^ wrc ^ 5 ^% g?ri<l, ^ Ki^'S flBsi 

^ n The MS consists of 319 leave* 

with 12 OT 13 lines on each, page. 
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bhavas go, the ^ simlarity between SMc^kya-’a and Hema- 
candra’s versiona is so great that the latter must have based 
his acconnt on that of the former. iSil&e&rya introduces a 
one-act drama, called Vibudkanandam, which, when played 
before MahShala, king of the Vidyadharas, brings him on to 
the right path, while Hemacandra intspducaa a long philoso- 
phical discussion between the mkiiaters to convince the king 
of the futility of sensual pleasures, and the need of practising 
virtue (trans. vv, 287-399 ). 

Hemacandra calls his work a Mah6k4vya, though it 
differs very much from the works usually styled so, e. y., 
Kaghuvawsa, Kumarasambhava, Sisupaiavadha, Kirdtarju- 
ntya etc. Composed throughout in the sloka metre, it has a 
great poetic merit. Nearly every versa of it contains a 
simile or a popular saying which makes the narration im- 
pressive and at the same time interesting. Considering the 
propriety of hie eimiies, Hemacandra deserves a very high 
place among poets. Many of his ideas are quite original. 

Trisaafisalakapurusacaritra is not a narrative alone but 
it also forms a good expofition of the tenets of Jaioa religion. 
Hemacandra avails of every opportunity that comes in hie 
way to gain this end. In these pages, 
vv. 56-60, 111-12 describe what sort of food is acceptable 
to a daina monk. 

vv. 145-51 set forth advantages of practising virtue, 
vv. 152-201 describe four ways of practising virtue, 
vv. 226-87 describe the country of Uttara-Eurn. 
vv, 829-45 propound the doctrines of the CSrvaka or Ma- 
terialistic School 

Vv. 846-^4 refute the above viewa 

vv, 875-70 state the doctrine of momentariness or the 
Esh'a«ikavlda of the Buddhists. 
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vr. 377-83 nefnte the doctrine. * * 

TV. 384-89 propound the doctrine of Maya and Advaitavada, 
vv. S90-94 refute the above. 

TV, 477-83 describe ten grades of the various classes of gods, 
vv. 562-S4 describe miseries of the world, 
vv. S43-S0 describe Lfibdhis or Supernatural powers, 
vv. 888-902 tieline the twenty perforaning* one or more 
of which one acquires the merit of becoming a Jina iu 
future. 

On account of the frequent use of technical terms pecu- 
liar to the daiiia Religion, this poem is not fnlly intelligible 
to those who are not acquainted with that religion, Rrof. 
Amulya Charan, the original translator of these pages failed 
where tlie te.xt abounded with technical tonus. What to 
speak of minor points he had rendered the names of swveml 
of the Th'thankaras even as common ejuthots.’ 

When the existing dictionaries of Sanskrit ■w’ora com- 
piled, very few Jaina works in Sanski’it were available in 
prin*t. fbe dictionaries are cotiaequently very meagre in re- 
cording new words from J aina works. I give below a list of 
such words from Riahabha’s pvirvabhavas as are not found 
in V. S, Apte s Sanakrit-Engliah dictionary, 1912. 

1. Ap =Apte’a dictionary, 1912 # 

2. MW = AI'Oiuer-Wil]iara’3 Sanskrit Engliali dictionary 

1899 

3. Arabic Numerals refer to the number of the verse. 

715 (key. Ap. a'fid MW ) A hook cf, Pfmjdhl Aunka^-ii. 

SincU Ankara. 

1. These words are not meant as a disparatfing remark on the 
learned professor, but they simply show how hopeh rk it is to twui.R- 
late a work of an alien sect with the plulosopliy and mythology of 
which one is not fully conversant. 




770 rfotid^i Hake dyed with ml lac. 

151 CfJiidition of each one bcinj^ himself aa Iiidra. 
Ill the Annt.tara ViniUna all gods are equal to one 
another, there being no question of superiority or 
inferiority. 

* I am mdchted fo Aftnu VallaWia Vijayaji for the explanation 
of this word. He has i^ivcn me anolfaor refemico to it in Tiiaka- 
carya’s eoinmontary on Samyaktvasaptati. A story is related about 
the two [irotlu'i's Diiana'inda and ISobhana tbo latter of whom had 
bceoniF' .a monk. When ho rnnjo on ioixr to his native toa-u, ha Wiis 
reqnettttMi by liis brother to Vteit hin honsu dailv for alms. One day 
tha monk M'ftb offered slnle curd •which had ajood for three days- 
Biit the monk refused to accept it on the Kround that germs were 
generated in stain curd which eomseqnently was not ht for aso by 
Jaiiift monks. I>hanai»ala, thereupon, made a fun of the monk, and 
in ofd<‘p to ridicnie tim nunik'.s gum, too, took the vessel f’ontainiiig’ 
thtt curd to lludr aluide. 

The ffuru, then, (‘overed the mouth of the vessel with a cotton 
flake dyod with red lae, and put it in the sun for a 'while. The germs 
present in the c«rj, when warmed by the sun, attached tbenmeJves 
to the cotton flake. In this way the guru succeeded in proving the 
esistenee of germs in xtah* curd. 

al iu«ou 

Haribhadra's Bamyaktva snptati with Tilakacarya's eomtnent- 
ary published as No. IJb in Sheth Devchand iTftlbbai Hustttkoddhara. 
Bombay IfllG p, 8(1 a. 

Gujrati -wonton usi! i'Otton pads c, ailed Bothi dyed iu red colour 
{p tirimpp to redden thoir teeth. 
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BSC (.3'^e A kind (.th excretaemoj; (jvpwtih ol‘ the hody 
MW) rdkol, ir thft scholiast. 

3T7K 46 i Birth in heaven or ht-ll. 

T56 Giving up jttaciimenl co the body, and pi*ac- 
tising self eontemphition, 

63 Sefiollast) A whip. 

r^/r?lfe483(%r?^ fnjni’y Ap. MW) The servile class of 
gods corresponding to Aixdras among men. 

653 (®f% A cripple with a crooked arm Ap.) Crooked, 
bent. adv. Askance. 

828 (Shorea llobasfca MW. Scholiast) Darbha 
grass 

844) Seiioli.ast) Perhaps a kind of acid. 

410 Scholiast) Tjo'ant. 

■K 

few 305 (?I3; Scholiast) Hypocrite, a cjteat. 

%W 843 (Prakrit; Haribhadra ou Avasyaka 

Nirynkii GO) Phlegmatic hnmour. 

505 '{ ) Surfocu of the cheek, 

466 A class of gods. 

443 Possossiog supernatural power of flying through 
the sky. 

=^1^4! 580 Theft, act of stealing. 

874 Supernatural power to fly through air by 
putting one's hands on the knees. 

318 (<rpir a boat MW) Boat. 

564 (a cotton-trader MW) staffed with (eottou). c/ 

Hiwll, Punjahi Tnlfi,!. 

1^1# 253 ( perhaps from ppp. of % to torment ) of. Ciy- 
r tUi 5.Trif To be spoiled. 


p 
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qta 565 Sejioliast) Slice, 

139 ( ' Keeeiving what fall’s MW) A bowl. 

876 MW) A garden on the top of the Moru 

mountain. 

548 — 1. Steadfast posture ef. 

2. A religious vow=M, 

84 Whip. flog. 

743 A Kshatriya, a member of the military caste. 

725 An attendant who looks after a child. 

5T31 754 Happiness, good fortune. 

50 ( MW ) Sound of drums. 

167 (Termite MW; in Upmiiiibhnvaprapancd 
haihSb ) Insect, termite, u/ Pcmj. MakaurA 

or 96 ( one who has abandoned all worldly pas- 
sions and desires, an ascetic, devotee MW ) A r«- 
liesed prisoner ? 

746 A very costly blanket. 

^=€fcF,^ci S74 Name of a continent. 

746 Name of a medicine. 

56-6^ 404 ( MW ) Name of a heaven. 

qf^'TiT 412 (kind, description MW) Sample specimen, cf. 
Panj. Bannagl. 

889 Service to superiors. 

898 ( MW ) Service to or attendance upon superiors 
esp. by shampooing their limbs. 

.%aH 576 A bird of prey. 

717 (MW) Affttctionata. 

1 ^ Name of the last ocean on this earth. 


« # 


HEMACANDK4. / 

Three monks of this name st^'o know^n io Jjistory^ iwo oi 
whom were writers of much Tersatility.® They were for 
some time (probably one after the other) patronised by the 
same rnler Jayasimha Siddhar^.ia of GujarS.t ( 1093-1143 A. 
E.)- The elder is called Maladhflrin* Hemacandra in dis- 
tinction fTom his younger Bamesake, the author of the 
Trisastisalakapurusaearitra. It will not be out of place 
here to <^uote from Prof. Peterson an account of the cider 
monk’s lineage and Hfe based on the prmadi to Muni 
SnvrataavArnicarijfcra composed by one of tho monk’s die- 
ciples, &ioaDdra Suri. 

In the course of time after Malulvlra thoro aroao » hda 
named Prasnavahana and in it a rjmr.ha called Harsapunya. 
In that kida and g^^echa, there was an &carya Jayasmiha 
Suri hy name, who was very strict in ob.serving the rules of 

1. Bee ‘Index of authors’ in Pett'vson's timrlb report of opem- 
tions iH search of Sanskrit mss. in the horabay circle. 

The third monk of thi'^ name was a disciple of Ratna- 
sokhara Suri the author of Srlpalaraiacaritra. Homaeandra made 
a copy of this work in Sam 1428 

I li H H 

J 

11 H 

Peterson's third report, p- 204. 

3. This title Was conferred on A-bhayadeva by King Karna* 
father af Jaya^mha SiddharSja. 

^ H ■=< W 

Fifth report, p. 90. 




conduct. Ho jcap^'^ucceeded by his disciple Abhayadeva,^ a 
veritable storehouse of self-control. "Among this sage’a 
joany virtues it is specially mentioned that he never owned 
more than one suit of clothes (in two pieces) at a time, and 
that he was as dirty without as he was pure and purifying 
within.^ He was held in high honour by the chief men of 
Amawa and AwahillavacZa cities; and at his request, King 
EUuvanapuIa romitted taxes levied on the worshippers in 
Jain temples. At his request king Jayasimha ordered that 
tlu'ougliont all his dominions no living thing should be put 
to death on tlm five days, tho eighth ami the tenth of the 
bright and tho light halves of the month, and tho fifth of 
the light half.^ Pr'ithviraja, king of S'akambharl was one of 
those who listenod to his teaching; and it was at his sugges- 
tion that sovoreign. adorned with a golden pot the Jain 
tmnplo at RaTiastambhapura ( Ranthambhor ) near Ajmerc. 
There ia a long and very poetical description of AbhayaJeva’s 
self-imposed death, and tho grief caused thereby to the 

1. The "Index of Authors" in Peterson’s fourth report meu- 
tton.s six Abhayadevas. Prom among these the one who comaient- 
(id on the Angas 3-11 is the most famous. 

2. Peterson further adds, ‘‘Hence hie title MaladhSriUi the 
filthy one." 

3. This seems to be the translation of the following verse; — 

II ? » = 11 ^ oo 11 

Fifth reports p. 11. 

Tho words mean on tho Pajjosavana and 

otlier day.s. Paijosavana are the eight days from the 12tb of tha 
dark half to the Ith of the bright half of Bhildrapada. Other days 
might mean tha second, fifth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth and 
fifteenth tithis of each half. 



eitizf'riR, In tJie oonrsc os vphich it Ip liiojit/onefl that. ^'hU- 
bhadra was at the head of the inmiks, not lii.s inunodiato 
pupilj who thvonged the I’oom where tlio sage was slowly 
starving himself to Jc.ath, They carried him to tlie burning 
place in a loudly way. Ho was placed on a chariot of 
sandalwootlj and in every house in the town one man onfy 
remained, the rest accompanying Ahhayadeva's Amoral 
procession. King Jayashalia liimsclf, acconijianied by tlm 
court, stood at the w'o.storn battlements of Awahiiiavjhfa tu 
watch tho procession to go past. It started with the ri.sing 
of the Sun, but it was afternoon befort' tlsn Inumirig place 
was reached. Ilia nahes were distvibntnd among tlvo oag^*.^ 
people standing round, fur a j!rote(!ti<sn against lover and 
evils of avory sort. Thosi: who eouid not gol jiart of idio 
ashes wore fain t<J bn s«U.M(ie<l with ptud, of the .soil on winch 
the pyre had stood tl)i.s wins the end nf Ahhayadova, lh> 
was suceoodQ<I bj' HEMACANJlKA. A description is given 
of the crowds who assemhlwl to hear ttvi.s sago nsjxnutd 
Sidciiia's Upamitil)havajirapauea. No single one Adlt'd to 
understand this )x)ok. King Jayasimiin came in person to 
attend his lectures. He obtamed from Jaya.si-r/tha pwAcetion 
for his co-reUgionists at Blmndhuka and Saty.ajturfi who 
were being oppressed by the orthodox' Hindus, (hi ons^ oc- 
ea.siozi Hemacaiidra, led a gre.at cj'uwd of pilgi-iinR from Awa- 
liillavada to Oirniir. The wozilth <;f tlje CftrtiVan cxciUid the 
cupidity of king Khojigar, *ind things w<mld have gone hard 
with tho pilgrims had not IJemacJindra s<jught a*id o!ii.fittn*.d 
audience, in tho course of wliicii ho ind!mo<l th(i king to h-fc 
the assembly go. Heiuaciindra nUirved IduiSolE to dozitii at 
“■ jSatrufijaya.” 

The following is tho list of works a.sciHmd to MahidlAriu 
Hemacandra : — ■ 
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J, Jiv.iSMiulsfl (composed in Saw, 1104) 

3. Bhavabhavanil (Sn'oi.. 1170) 

^5, Uvaesamalti 

4. Commentary on tJie Anuyogadvara Sutra 

5. iS’atakavritti cal3ofl Vinoj^alutu 

(). iSiHliyahitavritti on Jinabhadra Oamn’s Bhashya on 
the AvasyuJea Sutra. 

The youngor ilomacandra with whom wc- arc concerned 
iioro in this Iittok, worn one of the most learned sc) lolars of 
the meditusval iimew wiiuse works have seenrod for Idm a 
very prominent jilace in tlie history of Indian htoratured 
Cu aciconut, of his vast hiarninj^ ho is ecunmonly called Kali- 
in'Uasarvjijim (l.fi. omnischuit in the Kali age). He was 
horn outlie full'inoon <lay of the moutli KSrttika of Vikvama 
Kra I, IH/i, nr according to the Christian reekoning on Da- 
I'eniUer, 1088 A. at a vilhigo called Dliandhuka in the dis- 
trict of Ahmcdfthiid. His father was a Jaina meroliant, 
Cileiga by name, Homacaudra was known as canga — or 
CAngjl — (leva in hia boyhood. While yet a little child, he 
was dedicated by hia mother Pfi.him to a daina monk Devon- 
dra ( or Hevacandra) though much agaims't his father’s will. 
At tht^ age of night or nine, the boy was duly initiated into 
tlie order by Devendra at Staiabhatirtha (Khambhilt or 

1. Oidleetinjj' materials {’ram I’rabhtTcnintra'B PrahliSvaka- 
rni- ta (<‘nni})oSt'd shunt 32AO), Merntnnga'a IhabandhaeintTriimin, 
Ivajnst'khands Prii-Uandlmkcsa, dtuamandann’s ivumiO’jjillacartcia, 
:Mi)i Hi'mftfandrn's own works. Prof. G. BtthJer wrote in Gorman 
fut i‘s:ni'litmt biticraphy of the Ao“rya entitloU “Ubor das Leben dcs 
Jama Moiwhes Ilumaeamlra” Wien, ISS!), 

2, Tins date wa.s oahodatod by Prof. Jaeoli, provided the 
r okaniinr is juadv aeeording to the expired (and not the current) 
year. 
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Cambay ), and got the new appellatmn of Somacandra 
Under bis Guru’s care, the novice Somaeandrs learnt Sans- 
'krit and Prakrit, iind studied the various hrajiolios of learn- 
ing, vis. Logic, Grammar, Poetics, Philosophy etc. The 
period of his studentship ended in 1109 or 1110 when the 
title of Swi DT Aoarya was conferred on him. Thenceforth 
he became the head of the Jaina church, and assnniotl the 
iramo of Hemacanrlra. 

The most important evmnt in Hemacndra’n life which 
made him so famous was his meeting with King Ja 3 niRini-ha 
Siddharaja of Gujariit. This king was a follower of Sivn,, and 
took delight, like Akbar the Great, in listening co pneudmns 
of ail religious, Sometime-s he hold disputiitions aincmg 
teachers of rival sects. was at one of these JLsputations 
that Homflcandr.a won the King’s apjdause. Timrenpon he 
was appointed tlm court-poet and luinalist, and in this posi- 
tion at the King’s saggehtion coinpo.sed Ins Grammar Siddim- 
Hema.gabdilniwa.sana. It was dodicatod to tlm king wlio 
engaged numerous scribas to make copies of the work to be 
sent all ovor India. He appointed also, a famous grammari- 
an, Kakala, to learn the new graiamar, and then to teach it 
to ills pupils at AwhilvAd. Esaminations W'cre held every 
month, and rich prinea were awarded to the best pupils. At 
Siddluntja’s court, Ilcmacandra wrote two of hia hxkms, 
the AbhidJianaclntamaMi and the Anekat-thasauigraha, his 
tieatiae on Poetics, the AlamkaraoLufama'fti, and his troatlso 
on Metrics, tlio Chaudonush ana. The I)vya,^raya Kttvya 
■was, without doubt, also commencod. 

Siddharaja died lu 1142-43, and was succeeded by his 
nephew KumarapHa who was at that timo about twenty-five 
years old. Kmn.VapMa doas not seem to have recognised 
Hemacaedra’s infiuoucc at firat, but was kter on (about 
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^ 169 A. D.) «5n. verted to Jaiciism hy the great Aci^rya. At 
last non\acan(Ira gained so xnueh influence over the king 
that, at the former’s advice, the latter totally prohibited the 
slaughter of animalg throughout Ms kingdom. The climax 
of this prohibition can be imagined by the story of the YuM- 
vihara as uarrated by Merutunga in his Prabandhaainta- 
mani.^ 

•' A certain nndisearmug rich man in the Sapadaiaksha 
country had a louse made over to him hy Ms wife, when she 
was brushing his hair. Ho took it in the palm of his hand, 
and abused it for cansing him annoyance, and after a long 
time crushed it. and .so killed it. The o/Iicot, whose busines.s 
it was to SCO that no harm was don© to living creature.s, 
being near him at the time, took him to Anahillapura and 
denounced h.im to the king. Conse(]uently, in acoordansc with 
th© (locieion of the lord Ilemacandra, he was, by way of fine 
for that offence, deprived of all bis wealth, and the Yuka- 
vihttra was built it in that vei-y place.” 

Kumarpiila favoured the Jains veoy much, and built for 
thorn feetnplos in great suinber. Between King Jayasifliha Sid- 
dhar&ia’s dcath(1142-43)ancl Hemaeandra’s acquaiuce with Ku- 
marapitla (1157) must be put the composition of the De^mama- 
mala and tlio various aupplvnxent.s to the Abhidhtiuacintamawi. 

It was to fortify Kuiuarapala in hie now religion that 
lIcmacatKlra composed the YogaB&stra and the V-iiartijado- 
Pra. Between 1159-73 ho coiix^aad in the ^Joka metro his 
famous work Trisaaiisalakapurasaeantra in ten books to- 
gefehor with a aupploinent called the Stheviravali or Pardefa- 
parvan. In the prasasti at the end of the tenth book Hema- 
«an<lra himself describes the following ciraumstances under 

1, Tawney's translation of thr saoie. Calcatts ISD9 f. 143. 



which the work was ci>mpose(3, " Oae day* liamarapKia 
(conqueror o£ Cedi, Dasarria, Malva, MahiiDlsira, tho Kurus 
and theSIndhus), the Caulukya king of the race of Hfula- 
raja, a concert to Jainism, said to Hemaeandra, ‘ At thy 
request I have forbidden hunting, gaming and other deadly 
sins throughout luy dominions, and have abandoned the 
claims my predecessors made to the property of persons 
dying childless. I have adorned the earth with temples of 
your faith, and am the equal of king Satnprati. To please 
my predecessor Siddharaja you wrote your grammar and 
the commentary thereon. For me you have written the 
YogasSetra. i^or the people you have written your Dvyji- 
sraya, Ohandolamkriti, Nuinasamgi'aha and other works. 
Now I request you to write, that you may thereby make 
your converts like unto me, the lives of the Jaina riaints,’' 

List of Hemacandra’s work.sk- — 

1. The grammar Siddha Ilemaeandra so called bo- 
caui5c it was dedicated to Jayasimlia Siddharaja. 

1. In his Prabhavahacaritra, Prabhaeandra ascribes tho follow- 
ing works to Hemaoandra — 

^ II n 

nsftdn?i^siT^r n w ii 

^1% I 

^rm: ii (f 

Hiranand’s edition of Prabbavakacaritra. 

Essay on Hemseandra. 
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It is 5ivifletl into .eight chapters, the last of wiiich 
deals with Prakrits, For an account of this work, 
see Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. II, p. 3 8, 

2. Dvayasrayakavya. It illustrates the rules of his 

grammar and, at the same time, narrates the his- 
tory of king Kumarapala. 

3. Chandanusasana with a commentary, 

4. Alanikaraeucfemani with a eoniineut.ary- 

5. Abhidhanacintama'i?.!. 

G. Anekiirthasa'jagralia. 

7. (Seshakhyananiamala.. 

R, Higha»7iusosha. 

9. De,nnainama.la. A collection of Dosi words that 
cannot he dor i rod from Sanskrit. 

10. Yogasfctra. 

11. Vitariigastotra. 

12. Anyayogavyavrechedikil, a ftiolra con.si, sting of 32 

stanzas in praise of Mahavira. Mallishewa has 
written a commentary on it called SyadavCida- 

13. VitarSjgastotra. 

14. Ih’isha.shii^iahl.kapurushaearitra with a supplement. 

15. Kninaravrdacariya in Pr.akrit, 

The present translation is based on the text pubhslied 
in Sam 1981 by the Jain Dharra Prasarak Sabha, Bhavnagar 
( Kathiawad ). 
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Rishabha’s purvabhavas as narrated by 
Haribhadra. 

^ 5 ?r: i if?T 

Slf fjf^: ^r^ 5 i: J}|^cn?{^, ^ ^ mqw? 515 ?^: 

— 

^= 51^1 25 9 I?T ^ I 

iwr 2f ^15:2111'^ f^J5Hi!E?2s??f^T^ It ^^^o u 

tnrf^i — ^ ff fjrgf^^rrtrr 3^1431175^1, ^ sf^74' 

f^IHnfl?: 2P54:, «■ ^^«f*i~*;=5ir¥tft:r<T, f5i«R<T 7^ I MlflT- 

a?7 sr: ?a[7WF5ttr«fta: j ctw *ti?5f i 

Tt55T =7 31Tiq% %SiT3TJ ^ 5^^^Ir Sf^«^ f57I 

?57f4%%:J5S5t'2T 55^3*11; cf¥?)T «^f4ftr«lfSflf35K7rl'l4' 

=5s;^sTJTr«r: j ^^rrTi^T W}l4: iK'Soll 

q'; srpyr^- %qi^T- W ^ ^ ^pfqT^rTirqTff, qiqat 75 *5757; 
«57mg*q7?7: 7^3SC'., W =7 t04777mt^ ^4 75fil5755l4- 

77J^w7r?:-'4l?5ir-3T3q!TO-«^75^r srii ^ i 
75^ f%5 qqSM7!% a7I mv»'j J1 
5'?T^f55^'tp4 71®775l[ 757T I 

5 T^f^ 44 V 11 ^ { Hf%HT) 

7%l 4 H ?ysi It 

1. The conimeutatoT Haribhadra, remarks that lihis verse is an 
inter! oiation byt seems to conneet the break in the events. 
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JBfi# 

^ “45^ trWif ’’ ^ 

nrp, f^Tfir'ag?i^= 2 gi^ i — '^: 

w^f-, 5j}%?TtiJr, ^2^, ^w- 

trRftrPT 1 *rfri^>'^ xm | 7 n?f 

5I%5!T^ tftrTg:': t TTT*tI 5^7<f{i]T I 5^3?*T[*ff- 

JTOR ^— m W(- 
gtfi 1 vTy^4; sf^q^ =5 ^^m-. 

fir: ?I%, IW 3»T?(t<?, ^ % 

^??pc!T ?TjgiT5Tr m'i^mfrm'k J 

{{ qq%w M =5Tff fi<sfTid 

?)w I r^f^qr%f|-^{sft ^2Ri^’\ qfgwt %5!i’i ^f4ti 

■— m ^fs. ^if, cJ??!rf5?cf ^i;t^ m, ^ 'st?t— T iSt?? 
^f nt q^ ^r aiHlw ^ wr w W 

f^ssi mi” ^ f^»^!^^r ^sn? W 

w t? %nf|at, ^ q='m> i ^ 

-3rff%nr3% ^^qtfr, i ^ ^%i^m w ftr 

^ ??srP«^^ m fisX sfJr ^ i 

5T)rf€ ^f| i 

ws# 5f r^ ¥.?it cf??f=r <r% fT‘?i:Pf > ^5;% 

^WPtri cr% SfW ww f%jT 3 rr^ — ‘€t m 5 &<aq?| tRt’ i cn| eftsf 

^IT sw w ?if|qfr ^mr, ^ ^ §■ sf^<?i cr^f^#, 

q;® % qw? ^Rfer J(’Er<?ffct — ^ n ^ i 

S?r ?ts^ ^6'=# 1 ^ fjqqjsi^g, 3f m at lj<ff ?ff|,J'f 

m ^ ^ qr^qif qsi^wil ^ 

?j!5'i?%w str^ > cT^ ?<% "^T 

OTt[% 1 #!• ^ 

;Tfy5r!3^ 5TW qri^, crt*! sgf^oif «iq%qr ^ri^q^qiqr 

1 . Varse 182 of the l^irriikti 






mi 

»f^TPTT!jt 

* A 

t^Tfur ^ f?Tf^ m ^ 1 

^317^ i ^TT qs^rfJr f%tT^ S%i!r grHEfJr ^-. 

'.^n^fv^TT qiRg?i I J5fi:g;»3 ^r^rn^ i ^-''^ 

^ 1 ^ ¥3f5^ ^EtFTi^it 1 

5?f^ ^ vfrral ?rf^'it?iftftrf^ePTf % mmjy ^ ^t— ^ r3%, 

^?i^, ?% M%sif % 

g> tnr^*^ ?r% !?!=e^T% t cf^''? Uf^ ^ i%ftrf 5>r 

'^fTfcit # ^j35T9h5— -“g-Hfi: =n«T 

tiiiTft ^ g^'^fl ci^n^’E?! gr i%rw ’* 

flr ^’T«3i%, “ s^ j?*?^?r5Tr^3j i ” ^ sris 

^ I ik 3n?^ i =5, 

^ cw 3Tf?*f I af| t?f«i^ ^ ^rff*— 

?TiRiT«BT?:g ’of?’7 ^ ^ n?rr ?r5^r to 

j ^r*t t % m^—^mm 

^ I "^sr i7?r<5fci“^ ?fiiw ‘ 

I ^if^’T’Tlf #??T ?i^I 

m 5?jw ^ \ ^ 

1 qWfScafflT? 

Vi 

f«ff<f f^r^g4 IJ 'i’^? H 

ft^gj ^ i 

I7%w n !«5f !l 

^rnrSf^r— ^ n't f|T ^ 

— f|i'S 1 ^ ^*1. 

“T-i^ ?fl: *Tr»7rsri5t; H \9« n 



1% Jiar ?nnu> qfm 

^ 'iir%!7 ^ ^ 'Tl^fl' fsw #f^3Jl3T ^T^fjTTWf ! 

"Srit ^ { Sl| ^ ?334fSt’^, cT ^ 

?i4 5ifiTctt cjfjf *r sr^tr fw;fi?9Ji fr4 i '^it 
=^^sf|: ?R?r ?TT|t!jt i ciii: ^ 23 ^, 

m ^rff cT ^ftcra, ^ ^ f%rsT^I rTt^T | 

^ ^ ig% Tf^l I citf ^Jt mi ^#III f%=^, 

?i^ frjn?r^*7\ ^ firfw ^ aft \ 

«r^s5tfcr, qxw ^iftiTfa, 1 T^^jxr 

aqmr f^F^rqr, i%f?TTTr rraa^jr, ^f^*r?rT 
^ff^r f3N2rr 1 aat sii^ir 1 ?tT| 

^®fiaf, a 'rasT aif ^T3T, ?i?T3a qtftraT qa ^^jst 
aat =sr?^^ :?: ftair 

air^ftt^ ^aur^a qif^Ttr '^'hr 3 ^?? 'rairt W’J,* !rf4rr w aw 
'sft I =^^^0 waat I ’pqaar 'p.^w 5rf| t 

<T35r^, ST ^ri# I %^x ft ^T'^ft^sjr q'^^r^reft sftrr 
3 ^ t ^ft# q^^irw ^qaapir srwTSTJir, erftsr^ ai?wrq^ =qq?TW 
?tgwa['jt I >ju3?t j ^33T w^aiq^sjj ^sHir I 

^isftw iTfra^ff TRJwl I apq ^q^ratftf s^f- 

?fTOf i a?«f fsird (ft^, tf?ts[t% 

am^r?ii’Ti^r^\ tt 4 wuati asqra-^, t ?qfr 

T ft?«iqw 5 Rta[st I ?[f^'l q 53 f|?f\ I 

aw TO?!irr ^sji =^gr?;a gw isf?i%sTr t aar ^3^r \ aw ai|; 

ftft ^ I g't g^ # aiprt ^TNftft I ift a a^ssniMt 

^ — ’ftt §a^ 3)Hi=itftq'ia ^ ginti qft<a«t 

% W0fr ^ftanftwRr, trf q^ i tg qftsjqnK 

3a|— ? it| e^jRiwr a qaft33!i;Tt ^ gs^r 

% > qiTJ^T S^?!J n ft'W’KqjTWt^ ?<«! =155 ftf 

jtw 
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^ fl^ 9®n *N^<?l<5t6 II *i'si^ II 
qsfiTrq qiwTVfft ^1 gpii; I'tem'rt I 
nf% Rrar II l^t. II 

=^?r I 

5p|W! ffl^# ^.T^ )) ? U 

^TtiT'ra I 

qOTT 3i^[f| q;Kf\ ^ II ^\st: ii 

^reTti’^^:=TO%pr — ^ 

^ =^^:, Tier: saT ?% qmtiq: 1 5t?i% trai^ff: ^|: 

qt2Ji?rq\^ i l^rqsp^^f^ a%a %: ^tqsT^ 1 

si!!irrj£[g%^q1 W qq:i^Wlf^r3;^K: > %qt “^3^ 

^fciqi^ laWsan#; i i 

fq^Rif^: ?«rT%Tq5i4i; I :>=rFii^^ I %^I^■q^fI^^f7 
Sfi#:, ^ ^ npirqggqi^: [I ^\SJC~\SC: tl 

f[Tf% ^sinfsT nf^qiefsi^ 

^TTumwi: — 

fit4,qqq<a ' g? ^ l 

w^m trerflr ^ \\ ^\S5. n 

im f^ ^ I 

wsr^ ^ II ?c;o II 

w^sqirpar^T^ i 

'5f|^ tl n 

^ 'i'^Ri^'Wer ^IPfaTT 

?!% 5qT^=q; l ? l si$iqfff%i^CT^qn: q^rf^ei: ^ci^c^n ?% 

virr: ri JiEr=^:i‘ ^¥Ft agq^t’TR^isT ?%<^i pf% 
^TOT^f^rfa Rl ^rfa^am^ra- 

f%5TT;, ^ fa^rfa- 
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1 I ^ Tnrtt^l^ 

I f^'3 iT??r?rr: ^frr i \ i rf%^ 

^;??R[f^5T^^lf aqt ^ ^ giiTi^?fiiH'^lr ^r I \j I ^cT^ 

irg=sr^ ^ g^'^sr 

fsTT^I^tT^Hf^^; i q^5!cn ^iT =^ig^ig5f^Tqf^3 

^qH^FiT^TW ffgi ^wwfi^^NifiTfcr, 'srpgtxFtqf- 

fl'^^:?^iirnt;r ^;?=frcr 

^ ?[fcr ^’^~m ! Cl fsrsrsfi fRil^P^^i^:, ^ ^ 

m:, ^ o4if^=5K; ^4 sifn^ i 

^o-U I sic[3f3rsF.^s?T ^[3ltr;€(TtiRfJf^5t 3f|H5Sr F^felfd { 

IR I ^ ETa7(% ^ :?n^cnf?t, afciT^ g,^ggjr;, 

%3 ^ ^ I U I w^^ira:s Csr^T 

^i5Ri w’' 2 t>r nv 1 m ^'5?tTTR55\^Kir?r i €i f| ?r^7ra^Ff=7r 

aq; ^i^spr ?7m ^ firf^Js^r qidr?i M i(-n i 5-qr?cr¥iiq> t?iT?T?r, 

ci^^^qT, ?tf%fg:^n% ^3^ I i«i (Eiinf^: gqi^gf ?i3F^iritf=7 ^^riwsr* 

qR=T ?F77T^'I ^ 5rs# nt: I cF^il 3T|% SEFfcT ^fT’7^: ^?T- 

g =^ i it i a'-iji % \=5? 

*iKi[^'^[%i% I =« o I irg-^fir; SPK^; 

^ |{^ 3TT»Fmr^: tl i\36.-=:l (I 

Hai'ib]ifi(l]'a’R commentary on 
Bhadrabalui’s Avawyaka-Niryukti. 

P'tihUslu'd by 

Ajjamoclaya Samiti, Bombay, iblG. 
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Twelve previous births of the first 

Tirthankara, Rsabha. 

♦ * 

1. We meilidate upon Arhatfhip which acts as a light 
to the three worlds- — the earth, the sky and the heaven — 
which is the resting-place of all the Jinas, and is the reposi- 
tory of final beatitude. 

2. We adore the Jinas who purify in all places and at 
all times the people of the three worlds by their four aspects, 
viz., name, representation, person and actual presence,’- 

3. We praise the Lord ii-ishabha who was the first ruler 
of the earth, ^ the first ascetic and the first head of the 
Church. 

4. I praise the lord Ajita, who is a sun to the lotus- 
lake of the world and who perceives the universe reflected 
in his untarnished mirror of infinite knowledge, 

5. May the words of the lord Sambhava be triumphant 
at the time of his preaching — the words that are like streams 
flowing in a garden constituted of the fortunate people of 
the world. 

,1. (or more commonly and are the 

four aspects called in which the Jaina view a thing. In the 

verse 

•11*1 is (the repitition of) an Arhat's name. 

=s idol or picture of an Arhat. 

= the person of an Arhat before or after the attain- 
ment of Arhatship. 

¥rr? =the actual .state or presence of an Arhat. 

2. Itsablia Dova is eoii‘idered to be the first ruler of this Ava- 
sarpini era. 



6. May the Lord Abhinandana who acts like the moon 

• • 

in swelling the ocean of the Anekanta doctrine,^ give us im- 
mense joy. 

t. May the venerable Lord Sumati, the row of whose 
toe-nails is sharpened by coming into contact with the edge 
of the whetstone Set on the diadems of the gods,® grant us 
our desired objects. 4 

8. May the lustre of the Lord Padmaprabha’s body 
which grew red, as if with anger in crushing the inner ene- 
mies,® nurture our welfare, 

9. Our adoration be to the Tirthankara Suparava 
whose feet are worshipped by the lords of heaven, and who 
is a sun in the wide firmament of the four-fold Sangha.^ 

10. May the form of Lord Oaudraprabha, which is as 
bright as a beam of the moon’s rays, and is made of tlie em- 
bodiment of Sukladhy4na^ as it were, be for our welfare. 

1 1. May Suvidhi, the treasure of inconceivable glory, 
who sees the universe like the fruit of the myrobalan tree 
placed on one's palm, be for our enlightenment. 

13. May the T'lrt^n/cara ySitala who pours down nectar 
of Syadvada, and who is like a new cloud to the creatures ]n 
as much as it causes in them the bulbous root of supreme 
bliss to bloom, be for our protection. 

1. I.e. Syadygda or many-sided view of Logic. 

2. When the gods bow their heads at the feet of the Arhat, the 
diadems studded with Jewels worn by the former come into contact 
with the latter'* £»et and enhance the Instre of his toe-nails. 

3. or passions are regarded as enemies to a soul's pro- 
gress towards salvation.' 

d'. Coa«istinff of 015^ and 

Sj- Pure eonoeatratioii of the soul on itself. 



13. May’ f%'oya«jaa whose very sight is a healing balm 
to the creatures afflicted with the disease of transmigration, 
and who is the lord of the gotidess of final bliss be, for our 
salvation. 

14. May VS.sup’iijya, who has acquired the I’irtli.ankara- 
nama-harma beneficial to the -whole universe, and who is 
worshipped by gods demons and men, purify us. 

15. May the teachings of Lord Vimala, which are akin 
to hataka'^ powder in purifying the water of the mind of the 
three worlds, be victorious. 

16. May the Tirthanhara Auanta, who defies the ocean 
BiiaymyihUnramana^ with the waters of his feelings of mercy, 
bestow on us an endless wealth of happiness. 

17. We worship Dhannanatha who preached his re- 
ligion in four ways®, and who is like a kalpa-tree to the 
creatures for the obtainment of their desires, 

18. May the Tirihanhtra jS'antinatha, -who has bright- 
ened the faces of the quarters with the moonlight of his 
nectar-like words, be a moon to dispel the darkness of our 
ignorance. 

19. May the lord Kunthunatha, possessed of the wealth 
of super-human excellences, and the sole master of the 
leaders of gods, demons and men, he for our beatitude, 

20. May the Lord Aranatha, a sun in the sky of the 
fourth Ara, grant us enjoyment of the wealth of Salvation 
(lit. the fourth principal object of human life). 

1. When thrown into water it is said to remove all impurities 
dissolved m the water. 

2. Name of the last and the biggest circular ocean on tliis earth. 

3. Viz. ‘good eonduet', ‘penance' 

‘meditation’. For an account of these, read verses 152-200. 




* 
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21. We prn.ise the lonl Maiii tvho JTifghty elephant 
for nprooMug the tree of karraan; ami Is a new cloud for 
peacocks in the form of lords of men, demons and gods. 

22. Wo praiso the words of precept of lord Muni 
Suvrata who acts as dawn in awakening the Universe from 
sleep of spiritual ignorance. 

23. May the rays of lord Nami’s toe-nails which, when 
falling on those who bow down to him, purify them like 
streams of water, protect you. 

24. May the lord Arishta^mmi, a fire to the .straw of 
karman, and a moon to the ocean of the Yarlii clan,*- bo for 
the destruction of jmuv bad Inek. 

25. May the lord Pilrsvaniitha whoso attltudo ro\uain“ 
ed the same towards tho demon /utnuti/ut. and the god 
X>ht,mnc%dA'a when they were doing tivoiv vcHpoctivc duties, 
he for your well-being.® 

1. In Jaica iflytliology Aristanojiii, popul.-irly known asl^end- 
nitha is said to have been a coixsia of Lord Krsna. 

2. Kainatha and Lh.aranendi-a had the foPewing eoniiecthm 
with Parsva coining down froia a previous birth when Kamatha iiad 
been born as an a-seotie, Dharanendra as a serpent, and Parsva as a 
prince. The ascetic was pracii.sing Paficnjrnit'iP^is. by .standing: in 
the midst of fires, and it so happened that tlm serpent (Lhn' 
ranecclra's soul) liad taken abode in the hoUnw of a loir that was 
burning in Kamatha’s fire. Pawva. knowing the Herpcnl’s fate, 
pointed out the fact U» the asc.etie who was greatly enraged at tho 
prince’s interference, .and romarked that kings were aeqnaiateii 
with the seienee of politics only, and that they could not foretell 
such things. Thereupon Pau-iva drew out tlm Jog from fire, and 
saved the serpent alive. One of the prince’s followers repeated 
the formula of fivo salutations to the serpent w'ho by virtue thereof, 
reached heaven and was born as a god. By this act Parava gained 



20. T^Iay eyes of tho Ji'nn Slahavlra, wet with 
tears and having pvipils expressive of kindness even to per- 
sons w’ho have committed an atFeace, he ever glorious. 

27. In the periods of these Tirthmihirm, there Nourish- 
ed twelve Gakramrl,in monarchs, nine IGaswlevciSi nine Bala- 
dems and nine Prativasudcms. 

28. AU these sixty-three persona of eminence, who have 
attained or will attain salvation, were born in the land of 
Bharata in the A'Uttsarpini era, 

29. We shali here give the biograplries of these eminent 
persons, for to .sing tiio glory of the pious leads to emancipa- 
tion. 

30. Out of these, the life of Lord Bwhahlia will he des- 
erihod from his birth wherein he actiufred tho seed of Right 
knowledge. 

31. Thors is the continent called JmnMulvlinh^ fenced 
with raised grounds set with diamomls, and surrounded by 
inimmorable oceans and continents. 

32. In tho midst of that continent adorned with many 
a river, division and tuountain there is the mountain Mem, 
the source of all sorts of jewels, looking like the navel in the 
centre of the body, 

3-3, The height of this mountain is one lac of yojiwm. 
It is bedecked with three girdles and its crest, twenty-four 
yoja'Um high, is ornamented with Jaina temples. 

Ilia fierpent’s favimr, but Kamat))a hoc.aine hostile to him. In his 
5a.«t birth when Parsva was performing penance, Kamatha, born, as 
^o<l MogbamaUaj saw him anti froadetl by his old enmity began to 
trouble Pai\sva by raining water, hot achos, stones etc. over him. 
Finding P'arava in trouble, Dh&ranendra remembred his former 
favour.s and diverted all Ids calamities. Parsv.a kept the same 
ftttitudo towards his benefactor as well as his malefactor. 

1 See appcudii: On. Jaina cosmography. 



72. The dust iraised by the multitudes »f oxen, camels, 
aad horses pervaded the sky ao that pitched darkaess pre- 
vailed all round, 

73. The Cchwar Z deer as well as the young ones with their 
ears erect through fear ou bearing the tinkling noise of the 
bells fastened round the necks of the oxen that deafened alt 
directions, fled away to a great distance, 

74. Though carrying heavy loads and walking the 
camels, with their necks turned, lopped off the tips of plants, 

75. The asses with their ears raised and necks straight 
bit one another with teeth and looked like mere backs 
wounded by spades. 

76. Surrounded on all sides by body-guards holding 
weapons in their hands, the caravan proceeded on its way 
confined, as it were, within an adamantine cage. 

77. Though the caravan was carrying an enormous 
wealth yet robbers kept at a great distance, just as people 
avoid a serpent though possessed of invaluable jewels on its 
head. 

78. Dhaua ever ready for the protection of the rich 
and the poor alike, led all after him as the chief of the herd 
leads the young elephants. 

79. Being looked by all persona with dilated eyes, he 
began to proceed on his journey day after day like the sun. 

80. It was then the time of the dreadful summer season 
which causes terror in the heart of travellers and curtails 
the waters of rivers like nights. 

81. The unbearable winds that resembled the fires of a 
furnace began to blow, and the sun extended on all sides his 
rays as hot as flames of fire. 
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82. The m^bejfs of the caravan, therefore, had. re- 
course to the shade of every tree standing by, and proceeded 
further after drinkiug water at every watering .pjace. 

88. The buftaloes drew out their tongues as ifgoadifd; 
by inhalation, and having disregarded their drivers' lashes 
entered into the mnd of rivers. 

84. Though being struck with wlups, the oxen- ha 
disregarded their drivers want, every moment into the shade 
of trees growing on an out of the way place. 

85, The bodies of men perspired under the Sun's raye 
which resembled heated needles, just as a lump of wax- melts , 
if hot iron needles are driven into it, 

86- The sun assumed the function of a red hot plough- 
share, and the dust particles on roads were as fearfully hot 
as the fire of cowdung bits, 

87, The females of caravan entered into the Jah^s by 
the side of the road, and plucking the stalks of lotuses ap- 
plied them about their necks. 

88, The respectable matrons of the caravan looked ex- 
ceedingly beautiful with their clothes wetted through per- 
spiration, and seemed as if they had just taken a bath. 

88, The travellers removed their fiitigue caused by heat 
by using as fans the leaves of Pcddaa, hintftia, lotuses and 
banana. 

90.. Then appeared the season characterised by .clouds 
wiUeh putt a stop simuitaneously to the duration of summac 
and the movements of travellers, 

91, The cloud, like a demon, holding a, bow and dis- 
charging vollies of arrows in the shape of rain, appeared in 
the sky to the terror of the earavap. 
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92. The elnnt-Ia, hrandishijig hglitning, exeeedinglj* 
terrified the travellers, like children with circles of fire. 

93. Like the hearts of travellers, the hanks of rivers 
gave way forthwith to the spread of high torrents. 

94. Water levelled all high and low lands of the earth. 
What distinction can there remain ( between a pit and a 
ridge) when water appears everywhere just as a fool in 
authority makes no distinction between a high and a low 
person.^ 

95- The paths being impassable on account of waters* 
thorns and mod, the distance of a A''ti8 appeared to be equal 
to a hundred yo^aTins, 

- 96, The travellers, merged into mud iipto their knees, 
plodded like persons jnst released from iznprisonmeiit. 

97. With a view to obstruct travellerfl, rfii.Hfi>rtnr6 ex- 
tended her clnh-like long arms in the shape of rlvera, 

98. The carriages sunk everywhere into deep mire on 
the way, and it seemed as if they had been seized by the 
earth through anger arising from crushing her. 

99. The camels led with ropes by their ri<lcra who had 
got down, stumbled and fell down at a\ cry .step. 

100. Seeing the impassability of the roa<lfi, tha caravan 
leader Lhana pitched his tents there and stopped, * 

101. The people made thatched huts in order to pJl.ss 
the rainy season there, for those who act according to the 
rireuoistances never come to grief. 

1, l?ote the play on the word ^ which tneans ' water *, and 
‘tool'. 

2. in the tail is a misprint tor t 
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102. Theieacfcer {I>harwag;lio&ha), too, with his dig' 
eipks took abode in a thatiched UpSarayaj built on a spot 
free from lives as selected by Mawbbadvs. 

103. On account of its great numbers and the length 
of the rainy season, the caravan ran short of provisions, 

104. Then the people of the caravan pressed by hunger 
wandered hither and thither in search of roots and bulbs ob 
which to feed themselves like heterodox mendicants. 

105. Now at the approaeli of night, the leader of the 
caravan was fuily informed by his friend MaMbhadra of the 
ndserable condition to which the caravan had been reduced. 

108. Then the master of the caravan, brooding over 
the misery of his compajiions, stood still like an ocean not 
agitated by wind. 

107. Worn out with care and anxiety as he was, sleep 
came upon him in a moment, for extreme sorrow tw delight 
is its ('t. e. of sleep) principal cause, 

108. Then in the last watch of the night, a certain 
sentinel of the stable, who had no evil motive at heart, read 
out as follow-^ 

10^, “Alas ! our master who.se fame has spread far and 
wide still keeps his word though he is pa.ssing through the 
vioissitudes of life/’ 

310, On hearing it, Ilhan.a thought that he had been 
ironicany taunted by soma one. He, then, surveyed in his 
mind if any one of his caravan wa.s really in a great dis- 
tresH, 

111. **Ahl I remember. The revered sage, Dhama- 
ghosha, who lias come with me, Uvea on begging alone, and 
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eats such food only aa has not heart cooked oc caused to be 
cooked specially for him and is free from living gems, 

112. "Alas! How does he who does not even touch 
bulbs, roots and fruits live now when the whole caravan has 
reached to such a deplorable condition ? 

113. " Oh ! only to-day I thought of him whom I 
brought with me promising every necessary service on the 
way, Alas \ what have I done remaining, uncouscioiis of it 
so long. 

114. " How shall I show my face to him to-day to whom 
no service even in sweet words has been rendered as yet ? 

115. " Even under these circumstances I must see him 
and wash my hands of the sin. They, who have no deare, 
do not care for me." 

116. Having given himself up to such thoughts an^ be- 
ing eager to see the teacher, he felt the fourth division of 
the night pass like another night. 

117. Having passed the night, Dhana put on new 
clothes and ornaments, and, accompanied by important per- 
sons, went to the abode of the teacher. 

4 

116, He entered the abode situ{ited on ft dry and 
barren piece of land. Its roof was thatched with palabAt 
leaves and its hedges of straw had holes in them. 

119-21. Dhana found the sage Bharmaghosha seated 
l^e a Jina, and appearing to be an eiubodiniftat of the holy* 
seripturea and of penance coUed into a ball. He was a desire-, 
granting tree to those who wanted final bliss, a nniq-aa osma- 
mepii to. the Jains Sangha, a herald of wealth a*^, bliss, and a 
ho^r-fro^ for the bush of passions. He was a churning 
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stick to the odfean of ain, a mearis of saivation, a dwelling 
place of virtue ^nd a repositorj' of glorjr> 

122'-24- He found hia disciples, too, difierently en- 
gaged. Some had given themselves up to meditation, were 
observing the vow of silence, were absorbed in self-contem- 
plation and were reading the holy scriptures ; while others 
were engaged in lecturing, sweeping the ground, paying 
Ixomage to their preceptors, discussing religious matters, 
teaching scriptm'al texts, accepting their injunctions and 
speaking of the final truths. 

125, He made obeiaanee to the venerable teacher and 
his discipk-sages in due order who gave him (i. e. Dhana) 
in I’Cturn a ble.'jsing of Dhmnmlahha which destroys sina 

12G- Having seated hinusolf like a gander at the lotus 
feet of the teacher, he felt glad and began to speak as 
follows : — 

127, " 0 lord, in inviting you to accompany me, I made 
a useless fuss like the roaring of an antnmnal cloud. 

128. “ Since the day of departure, I never asked you 
how you were getting on, and never showed you any hospi- 
tality by offering you food, drink, clothes etc. 

12fi. Having forgotten my promise, what a foolish 
act have T done, like a person in sound sleep though ap- 
parently awake, by disregarding you 

ISO. “ Please forgive my neglectful conduct towards 
you, O reverend Sir. Magnanimous as you are, you always 
bear everything patiently like the earth.” 

131. ffhe teacher said, What good have you not done 
to us by protecting us on the way from robbers and fierce 
aniffials ? 
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132. ' '* Tho people of your caravan have fieen supplying 
U8 with proper food and drink, so nothing w3nt amiss with 
us. Do not bother yourself, O wise one, on this score." 

133. “ The good always see the bright side of a thing,’ 
said Dhana, ‘ and, therefore, Your Holiness thus speaks of 
of me who am guilty of an offence. 

134. "lam utterly ashamed of my sinful behaviour 
towards you, 0 Sir. Please, send some sages with me for food 
which I shall willingly provide.” 

135. " It will happen aa destined I'eplied the teacher. 
‘You know we accept such food as has not been cooked or 
caused to be cooked specially for its and is free from lives.” 

136. ‘‘ I shall give you such food as is accejital^le to the 
monks, ’ said Dhana and having saluted him came hack to 
his tent. 

137. Then just at his heels tliero came a cotxple of 
monks to him, but perchance he had no food or drink Kt foi 
their use near at hand, 

138. Thereupon the merchant himself searched here 
and there, and found a quantity of fresh clarified butter that 
was free from all impuritie-s like his oum heart. 

1. A Jaina monk must bo very c.^ntious in Ids stv'nch. Var- 
tamana Yoga i. e. ‘as the clrouTOstauPst. at the time he’ is tho ro 5 >lv 
which a Jaina monk gives to a lay diseiplo when the latter rcQuosts 
the former to visit his house for alms- If the monk promises to 
c'otae, the lay disciple might make speeial preparation thereby 
rendering the alma unfit for the monk; or perchance the monk mav 
forget his promise and thus commit ■^in of Ealsehood. If the monk 
declines the invitation, the lay disciple will be disappointed, and 
may lose faith in Jainism, or the monk himself may visit the house 
by mistake, and again fail his word- 
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139. “ H«rB is something fit for your use,’ uttered the 
merchant, and»the*monk held out his bowl to receive it. 

140. He thought himself to be blessed, purified and 
completely successful, and, then, with his body horripilated, 
poured out the clarified butter into the monk’s bowl. 

141. Jifter making the gift of ghee, Dhana adored the 
two monks with tears of delight as if causing the bulb of liis 
merit to bring forth a sprout. 

142. The two monks, having blessed him with Dharma- 
labha which is a perfect charm for the aquirement of every 
good, went hack to their hnt. 

143. Then by virtue of this gift, the merchant acquired 
the germ of Right Knowledge which is extremely difficult 
to get and is the seed of the tree of salvation. 

144. At night he again went to the hut of the monks 
and, having saluted them, said, “ I am at your behests.” 

145. The learned teacher Dharmaghosha, on the other 
hand, gave him the following sermon resembling that of a 
;S^ruta-kevalin,^ in a tone which imitated the thundering of 
clouds. 

146. “ Virtue is the highest bliss. It leads to heaven 
and final beatitude. Virtue is the onl 3 ’- guide in crossing the 
desert of the world. 

147. ■“ Virtue nourishes one like a mother and protects 
like a father. It pleases like a friend and loves like a re- 
lation. 

148. “ Like a preceptor, virtue imparts the high quali- 
ties, and like a master confers -a pre-eminent position. 

1. Not omniscient but well-versed in the scriptures. 
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‘14!9. “ Virtue is the great mansion of blisS and a shield 
against the danger of enemies. Virtue is* a hi-igbt sunshine 
for the coldness of ignorance and is a clever guide in exposing 
the weak points of sins. 

150. " It is through virtue alone that a creature be- 
comes a king, a Baladeva, a Vasudeva, a Cakravartin, a god, 
or even Indra. 

151. “ Through virtue one becomes an Indra in the 
Graiveyaka and Anuttara regions. Through virtue oije 
attains to Arhatship. What else is there that cannot be ac- 
complished through virtue * 

152. “ Virtue is called Dharipa (lit. what supports) on 
account of its supporting the creatures fallen into misery. 
It is of four kinds according as it assumes the form of gift, 
Right conduct, penance and meditation. 

153. “The virtue of gift is said to be of three sorts 
according as the gift consists of knowledge, safety or charit- 
able alms'giving. 

154. “The gift of knowledge is said to consist in pro- 
pounding the Doctrine by word or precept to those who are 
ignorant of it, and in providing the means for the acquision 
of knowledge, 

155. “ JBy the gift of knowledge a being knows its wel- 
fare or otherwise, understands the categories Jiva and so on, 
and acquires the religioa.s vows. 

156. “By this a being acquires Perfect knowledge, and 
after favouring the entire world with preachings attains to 
salvation, 

157. " The gift of safety puts a stop to the destruction 
nf animals through killing, causing another to kill or ap- 
proving another's action by word, thought or deed. 



158. “TIi^ Jivas are of two kinds in accordance asr 
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tkey are immCvalile or niovabie. Tke latter are further 
divided into two groups — the ^myS/pta, and the aparyapta 
according as they have, or have not, all the Paryaptia. 

159. '* The sis Paryaptis or faculties to develop are so 
called because they lead to perfection the alimentary system, 
the body, the sense-organs, the vital aira, speech, and the 
mind. 

160. “ The bodied beings having one, two to four,^ or 
five organs, have four, five or sis Paryaptis respectively. 

161. “ The immovable lives, vis. of earth, water, fire, 
wind and plants have one organ only. The first four of 
these may be hdd^ra or mkskmad 

162. “ Plants are of two kinds — Pratyeka and SSdha- 
rawa. The latter again are of two kinds according as they 
are mkshma or hddara. 

163. “ The movable souls are divided into four groups 
according as they have two, three, four or five organs. Of 
these, those which possess five organs are further divided 
into two groups — aanjnin ‘ rational’ sad asanjnia ‘ irrational'. 

164. “ Those who know how to learn, instruct or con- 
verse are called sanjnin, while others having merely the func- 
tions of the mind and the vital airs are asanjhin. 

165. “ The skin, tongue, nose, eyes and ears are the 
sense-organs having respectively touch, taste, smell, form 
and sound as their objects. 

166. ‘-The worms, conch-shells, earth-worm, leeches, 
cowries and oyster-shells having various forma have two 
organs. 

1 . 

2, Badara (opp. Sukshma) means visible to the naked eye. 
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167. " The Hee, bugs, mseeis, aits, etc. are said to have 

• % 

three orgaas. Moths, flies, black-bees, wasps etc. have four 
orgaas. 

168. "The lower creatures whether living on land, 
under water or flying in the air, the dwellers of hell, men 
and gods are beings with five organs. 

169. “ Abstinenee from killing them in any of the three 
ways, ois. by putting an end to their life, by causing them 
pain and by pressing them hard is called the gift of safety. 

170. "He, who makes this gift, grants them everything; 
for if life is theirs, they can attain the four-fold end of 
human existence. 

171. “ Can there possibly be anything dearer to animals 
than their life ? No, it cannot be a kingdom, an empire or 
even sovereignly over high heaven, 

173. “ The fear arising from loss of life is alike both to 
the worm of foeces living in foeccR on the one hand, and to 
god Indra living in heaven on the other hand. 

I7S- "A wise person, therefore, should always be ready, 
without being inadvertent, to make the gift of safety so 
dear to the whole world, 

174. "As a result of the gift of safety, a person becomes 
agreeable, long-lived, healthy, beautiful, lovely and strong 
in the nest birth, 

176. “Beiigious charity ia of five kinds according to the 
prity of the giver, the receiver, the gift, time and intention. 

176, " Purity on the part of the giver is present when 
he, wise, learned and honest gives away a thing without ex- 
petting any reward or repenting for it afterwards. 
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177. “ A true jgtver is one who thinks himself to be 
blessed when three things occar simultaneously a desire 
to give, the'thing to bo given, and the receiver thereof. 

178-82. "That gift is said to have the purity of receiver 
when the receiver is one who avoids sinful actions, is free 
from vanity of three kinds, is safe in three ways, observes 
five kinds of carefulness, is devoid of affection and hatred, 
has no attachment for cities, abodes, his limbs and chatties, 
is able to abide by 18,000 rules of morality, is possessed of 
three jewels, is brave, has the same regard for gold as for * 
lump of clay, always entertains the two kinds of good 
thoughts, has overcome the organs of sense, stocks so much 
provisions as barely suffice to fill his belly, always performs 
every kind of peuaiioe according to his ability, observes 
fully the seven kinds of self-control and also keeps in view 
the eight kinds of celibacy, 

183, " An object of gift, whether it be food, drink, an 

eatable, sweets, cloth, or seat, is said to he pure if it is free 
from forty-two defects. 

184 “A thing given on a proper occasion to a worthy 
receiver is said to have purity of time, while that which is 
given with due honour and without any hope for reward is 
said to have the purity of intention. 

186. "Virtue cannot be acquired without body, and body 
cannot be sustained without food; religious charity,^ there- 
fore, should always be practised. 

188. "The food, drink etc. given to right persons by 
way of religious charity causes continuation of the Tirtha 
and bestows the highest rank on the giver. 

1. I. a. giviuK away food, drink and other uecessarios of life 
to virtuous persona. 
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187. “Eight conduct is defined as the avoidance of sinful 
acts. It is of two sorts according as the avoidance is partial 
or total. See verse 152. 

188. “Partial avoidance consists in the twelve rows, me. 
the five minor vows, the three gu«a vows and the four 
8fiksha vows.^ 

189. “Among these non-injury to life, truthfulness, non- 
theft, chastity, and non-attachment to worldly possessions 
have been declared by the Jinas to constitute the fi.ve Ann- 
vratas or minor vows. 

190. “The group of the three Gu«a vratas consists in the 
limitation of movement in the directions, limitation of the 
use of conaumablo and non-consumable things and the avoid- 
ance of committing purposeless siu.s. 

191. “The group of the four ).8ikshavrataB consists of 
Samayika, Des^vakS-sika, Paushadha and Atithisamvibhilga. 

192--94(. “ By virtue of destruction of the Oaritra-Moha- 
niya-Karman those householders are enabled to undertake 
the partial avoidance of sins who are in practise of serving 
their superiors, who are attached to the duties of monks, 
who always desire to take food conducive to virtue, who 
have attained the right belief in the form of self-control, 
indifference to the world, disgust from the world, faith 
in the existence of God and life after death, who have turn- 
ed away from misbelief, who are magnanimous and who are 
free from passions that further lead to passion. 

195. “ Sarvavirati, ■ the only path to the palace of Sal- 
vation, consists in the total avoidance of sins, viz., gross a»d 
other forms of injury to life. 

1. The twelve vows can be reduced to two virtues viz. Mu 
tnal love and contentment. 
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1 96. “This is meant for the sages who are less passionate 
by nature, ere/ndifferent to worldly pleasures, and are k- 
taehed to au^ qualities aa for instanse reverence for others 
etc. 

197. “ That which melts away Karman is called Tapa 
or penance. Its outward form consists in fasting etc., while 
the inward form consists in expiation etc, 

19S. ' The outward penance comprehends fasting, taking 
insufficient food, decreasing one’s meal, giving up juicy food, 
bodily hardship and emaciation. 

199. “The inward penance is of the following classes: 
confession and atonement of sins, service to the sick or aged, 
recital of holy texts, reverence, indifference to one’s own 
body, and indulgence in good thoughts. 

SCO. “Bhhvana ( or meditation, see verse 152) is de- 
votion to the possessers of the three jewels, serving them, 
entertflinig holy thoughts and drsgtist from the world. 

201. “So this fourfold path of virtue that brings a 
boundless reward should be followed carefully by those w'ho 
are afraid of transmigration,” 

202. “ I had long ago heard of this path of virtue’, said 
Dhana, ‘hut was led astray for so many days, O lord, by my 
own Xarnmn.” 

203. Bow'injx down at the lotus feet of his preceptor 
and the other sages, the merchant returned to Ms own tent, 
thinking himself to be blessed. 

204. Bhana, merged in Mgh glee in consequence of 
that preaching, passed that night like a moment. 

205. When he woke up from sleep, the panegyrist sang 
his glory in a sweet and grave tone resembling the sound of 
a conch-shell 
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206. “Tlie night, whieh was gloomj^ owing to the 
darkness of clonds, had stolen away the ha^uty of lotuses 
and had arrested the ejSbrts of mankind, has^ssed away 
like the rainy season. 

207. “ The morn, in which the sun gradually grows in 
brightness and heat, and which is a helper to the efforts of 
people, has now dawned like the autumnal season. 

208. “The waters of lakes and rivers have grown 
transparent at the approach of Autumn, just as the minds of 
the wise become delighted at the acquisition of the know- 
ledge of fundamental truths. 

209. “The mud being dried up by the Sun’s rays, the 
roads have become easily passable like the scriptures, the 
doubts whereof have been removed by the instructions of a 
teacher. 

210. “The rivers have now begun to flow slowly with- 
in their banks like a ti-ain of carts, within the inner peri- 
pheries of their wheels. 

211. “ The roads show hospitality, as it were, to the 
travellers by ripe S'y&m^ka, nivira, vS-lunka, water-lilies etc. 

212. " The Autumn, with the rustling of the thickets 
of sugarcane moved by the wind, announces as it were the 
time of departure to those who are ready to start. 

213. “The autumnal clouds occasionally serve the pur- 
pose of umbrellas to the travellers when they grow hot by 
the raj^s of the Sun. 

214. “These oxen of the caravan rend the ground with 
their humps, as if with a view to level the unevenness of the 
earth for a happy journey. 



215. “ The rivera on the way that were seen formerly 
to roar and inundate the earth have now disappeared like 
clouds of^e rainy season.^ 

216. “ The roads, replete with creepers bent under the 
load of fruits, and with transparent water everywhere have 
become full of provisions for the travellers without any 
effort on their part. 

217. " The merchants are in a hurry to make for for- 
eign countries like ganders with their minds full of energy." 

218. On hearing this and taking it to be a notice of time 
for departure, the merchant caused the trumpets to announce 
his readiness for departure. 

219. On hearing the sound of the trumpets that filled 
the apace of the earth and the sky, the caravan began to 
proceed just as a herd of cows does on hearing the sound of 
the cowherd’s horn. 

220. The sage, too, surrounded by the monks bent 
upon instructing millions of worthy people, started like the 
sun surrounded by his rays that cause beautiful lotu.ses to 
bloom. 

221. The caravan-leader Dhana started oft’ after having 
personally arranged for the protection of the caravan by 
placing guards in front, on the sides, and on the back. 

222. The caravan having crossed the deep forest, the 
great teacher bade farewell to the master of the caravan and 
departed in another direction. 

223. Then the merchant, having travelled through his 
journey without any mishap, came to Vasantapura, like the 
current of a river falling into the sea. 

1. The phrase qualifies the c-Jeuds also. 
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224 Within a short time he sold qufe ^9 goods and 
bought the new ones in return, for wise are who do 
their work quickly, 

225. Fully laden with merchandise, Dhana returned to 
his native town Kshitipratishifha, like a cloud charged with 
water- vapour from the sea. 

226-27. When, in course o£ time, the term of his life 
had expired, he died and, as a result of the gift made unto 
the sage, waa reborn as a twin in a place situated on the 
nortliern bank of the river Sit& and to the eastern side oE 
the Jambu-tree in the country of Uttara Kuru whore 
Suaham^— the period of unmised happiness—is always cur- 
rent. 

228. In that age, human beings had 256 bones in their 
vertebral column, and felt hungry on every fourth day.^ 

229. They W'ere born twins, were three /javi/ni'^ in 
height, attained to the age oi three palya, brought forth 
children in the latter pai't of their life, had inomentaiy 
passions and were free from selfishness. 

230. After rearing their twin offspring for forty-nine 
days, they died and were reborn among gods. 

231. la the country of XTttaTa*Koru the lands were 
naturally beautiful, having sands as sweet as sugar and 
waters as clear as the autumnal moon-beams.® 


1. As the Indians take two meals a day, the phrase Ho feel 
hungry at the time of eighth meal ' would mean to eat on every 
foortb day. 

2. For a similar description of the TJttarakuru in the Mar- 

kandeya Parana see additional notes. 

* • • 



23.2, 3?jher6 grew in that country ten kinds o.f Kalpa 
trees, Wy<<fMadyanga and so forth, which gave tho desired 
objects /j the people without any effort on their part. 

233. The Madyangas supplied wine; the Bferingas, 
pots ; and Turyangakas, excellent nrusical instrutnent^ of 
varying ' notes. 

234. The Dipasikhas and Jyotishkas spread wonderful 
light. The Citrangas supplied wreaths, while Oitrarasas, in 
their turn, supplied food. 

235. The Manyangas furnished oi'naments ; the. Geha- 
karas houses; and the Anangas, various sorts of divine 
clothes. 

236. These gave fixed objects, and at times unfixed 
also. But there were other Kalpa trees which .satisfied all 
the desires. 

237. Endowed with all the desired objects like a Kalpa- 
tree in heaven, the merchat Dhana, living the life of .a. twin, 
enjoyed sensual pleasures. 

238. After enjoying the life of a twin, the soul of 
Dhana was reborn as a god in the heayen called Sudharma 
by virtue of the gift in his previous birth. 

239-41. Falling from the Saudhanna heaven, he was 
born as a son named MahSibala because of his great strength 
on Candrak4ntS, queen of (Satabala, the chief of the VidyS- 
dharas in the city of Gandha-Samriddhaka situated on 
the mountain VaitMhya in the country of Qandh&rS'* in the 
high region of Gandhil&vati of the Western Videha. 

242. Protected by guards and fondly reared every- 
where, his body gradually grew like a tree. 


